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etiquette prescribes the proper behaviour and the right
demeanour. He resorts to the congenial solitude of woods or
wildernesses. In the earlier days of the cult, his manner on these
occasions was more violent than ceremonious* Tristan, as
Malory tells us, exiled and separated from his love, goes mad
for grief; he would unlace his armour and go into the wilder-
ness, where he "brast down the trees and bowes, and other-
whyle, when he found the harp that the kdy sent him, then
wold he harpe and playe therupon and wepe togethre/' But
in the course of time the manners of solitaries became more
polite. Chaucer (or the author of the Romaunt of the Rose)
advises the lover to cultivate a proper solitude:

For ofte, whan thou bithenHst thee
Of thy lovyng, where so thou be,
Fro folk thou must departe in hie,
That noon perceyve thi maladie.
But hyde thyne harme thou must alone,
And go forthe sole, and make thy mone.

It is only one more stage to the final artistic decorum of the
habit. The lover in the French romance Flamenca "in the dark
of night goes of custom to listen to the nightingale in the
wood/* Just, in fact, as does Valentine: in the intervals between
inspecting the arms or allocating the booty of his bandit-band,
he takes bis laments for Sylvia into the woods for orchestral
effects from the nightingales:

These shadowy, desert, u-Jiequented woods
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns:
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any,
And to the nightingale's complaining notes
Tune my distresses and record my woes.

Such is the way of lovers in romances, and in The Two Gentle-
men of Verona. Their state of spiritual ecstasy is revealed by the
progressive aetherialisation of their sustenance. A collection of
the menus of romantic feasts is more than a gastronomic docu-